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ABSTRACT 

In spite of limited physical plant facilities, 
faculty expertise, and operational funds, rural curricula and 
instruction can implement career ed.ucation (CS) into the Kxndergartoa 
through Grade 12 instructional progran by incorporatxng the natural, 
social, and human resources. A necessary part of thxs career 
education program would fcs concerned proximity congruency vxs-a-vxs 
community resources; that is, a situation in which students are 
perceptually or physically exposed to the world of work. Student 
awareness, exposure, and skills training can be enhanced when 
irsvructional programs are structured to provide a balance between 
V re-employment and psychomotor development, and skills applxcatxon xn 
real world of work situations. . Instructional materials, career 
education resource centers, and a CE professional staff are also 
important components of a fully operational CE program. The career 
education coordinator position can be a means of mobalxzxng the 
support of the world of work community behind efforts to create and 
provide career education awareness, exploration, and skills traxnxng 
to students in rural systems. (TA) 
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PROFESSIONAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Richard Peters is currently directing an NIE funded 
Experimental Schools Program (ESP) project in northern 
New Hampshire. NH School Supervisory Union 58 ' s ESP 
project is one of ten such projects funded by the National 
Institute of Education - nationwide. 

The Bachelor of Science in Education and Masters of 
Education degrees were received from the University of Maine, 
Orono; doctoral studies in social studies education were 
undertaken at the Florida State University; and the Doctor 
of Education degree in Curriculum and Instruction was granted by 
the University of Rochester (NY). 

Dr. Peters has been involved in the career education 
program development movement since I968. At that time. 
Dr. Peters was curriculum researcher for an ESEA Title III 
project (Operation EPIC) and responsitile for the development 
of an industrial arts/hone economics core curriculum oriented 
student world-of-work field trip program. The purpose of 
the grades 7-9 program for inner city students was to expose 
them to their natural arid social life space environments 'and 
to make them aware of diverse occupations. 

Since that time. Dr. Peters has been a K-12 social 
studies curriculum coordinator; a grades 9-12 department^ 
chairman; a summer session instructor at the University of 
Maine; and a projects director for Educational Research 
Associates. 

Dr. Peters has had several career education articles 
and curriculum guide materials published over the course of 
the past eight years. The published list includes: 
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"Career Education and the Rural School Curriculum", 
Resources In Education (ERIC), January 1976. ED 110 638 

"Career Education Instructional Materials Guide for 
Teachers: Kindergarten through Grade Twelve", Resources. 
In Education (ERIC), January 1976. ED 110 723 

"A Process for Career Education Program Development 
in a Rural School System", Rural/Regional Education 
News, March- April 197 6, pgs. 2-4. 

"The Utilization of Natural, Social, and Human Community 
Resources in the Process of Student Career Awareness 
Development", NATIONAL COOPERATIVE FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
RESOURCE CENTER, University of Montana, April 1976, and 
Resources In Education (ERIC), September 1976. ED 121 991 

"Strategies Effecting Student Career Awareness and 
the Development of Career Decision Making Skills", 
(position paper),. CAREER EDUCATION CONSORTIUM, State 
of Florida, Manatee Junior College, Bradenton, June 1976. 

"A Strategy to Affect Student Career Awareness of Vocational 
•Occupations",. Abstracts of Instructional and Research 
Materials in Vocational and Technical Education (AIM/ARM) , 
July 1976. 

"Career Education for Student World of Work Training" 
(position paper), CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER, 
Keene (NH) State College, August 1976. 

"Career "Education: Citizenship Education for the 1970' s". 
Resources in- Education (ERIC), September 1976. ED 122 062 

"The Process of Student Placement at Community Resource 
Sites for Purposes of Pre-Employment Training and 
Vocational Skills Development" , Resources in Education 
(ERIC), September 1976. ED 122 035 

"The Effects of Career Education Program Development 
on Student Career Awareness and Worl<i of Work Decision 
Making" (position paper), NORTHWEST REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY, Portland, Oregon, September 1976. 



POSITION STATEMENT 

Often rural school curricula and instruction are restricted 
by limited physical plant facilities, faculty expertise,, and 
operational funds. Curricula can be enriched by ' the iriop'rpara- 
tion of community resources; both people and places, into 
the Kindergarten through grade twelve instructional program. 

Utilizing the resources of the community, experienced 
based- career education programs can provide a v/idening variety 
of world of work experiences to students of different abilities 
and interests - for purposes of awareness, exploration, skills 
development and on-the-job application. 

There is a wealth of human, natural and social resources 
available, in rural communities, to those school systems that 
enlist their cooperation and support.. Community resource 
sites can be incorporated into the instructional process and 
can be used to supplement the instructional facilities and 
faculty of a given school at no additional physical plant 
expansion cost to the system. 

»«*««««*«««**««««**»»»**»»»**»»»**»»*************************** 

As defined herein, career education in an on-going 
process which begins at an early age in the life of the 
individual with the development of an awareness -*- of 
careers and occupations. This process proceeds systematically 
through the stages of exploration ^ and training ^ - culminating with 



1 awareness: having a conscious knowledge and understanding _ 

of the nature and/or character of something animate or inanimate, 

2 explor ation : to examine and investigate for purposes of 
affective, cognitive, and psychomotor enrichment; to develop 
an acquaintance with a diversity of careers and occupations 
as a result of direct exposure to - and interaction with. 

3 training: the acquisition of content knowledge and skills 
via instruction and drill; pre-service skills development. 
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job placement ^ . 

This continuous process of skills acquisition^ application, 
and enrichment on-the-job is periodically supplemented with 
in-service training programs and adult education classes. 

If any career education program is to be i;uccessful in 
its attempt to present a well-integrated and sequential instructional 
/ program that is continuous (multi-grade) in nature to students - 

it must possess certain qualities. Among these qualities are: 

1. p;oals and objectives : statements of purposes which 
provide overall direction(s) for program development and then, 
more-specific tasks to be accomplished and content/skills to 
be learned at the day-to-day level of instruction. 

2. scope and sequence : the structural organization 
of the program which provi^ies for in-depth instruction both 
within and among the several grades. 

3. lessons and units : those organized one class period 
or multi-class period in-school or out-of-school activities 
which comprise the scope and sequence; the depth and breadth, 
of a career education program. 

4. activities and materials: organized learning situations 
in-school and out-of-school which provide for direct student 
interaction and participation as well as those animate and 
inanimate objects which enrich awareness and learning via the 
several human senses. 

^ job placement : the application of learned skills to real 
world of work situation( s) . 
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5. evaluation and feedback : objective and subjective 
data which indicates student goal(s)/objective(s) attainment, 
and a format for reporting test results (performance) to 
students, teachers, curriculum specialists, parents, school 
boards, etc. 

6. in-service training : on-going activities which 
enable teachers to become better acquainted with career 
education content and skills, and to become more proficient 
in its teaching. 5 

If a career education program is to provide worthwhile 
in-school and out-of-school activities to students then atten- 
tion must be paid to pxox.lmlty aonQ^azncy vis-a-vis community 
resources . 

Proximity congruency refers to the spatial relation- 
ship(s); the relative perceived or physical distance, 
between two or more animate or inanimate objects for purposes 
of completeness (unity or wholeness) and interaction. 

For example, if students are discussing community 
helper jobs and the jobs discussed are being performed 

5 wor kshops: all-day and/or half-day sessions which provide 
opportunities for skills development, materials construction, 
'how-to-do--it ' techniques, and program orientation as well 
as lesson/unit development and curriculum writing. 

mini shops : to hour-or-less long enrichment activities^ 
concerned with materials introduction and 'how-to-do-it' 
demonstrations. 

■ skillshops : follow-ups to workshops geared toward skills 
enrichment and scheduled for short periods of time. 
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outslde the building while the students are inside the 
classroom - then there exists a state of pn.oxlmltu Incon- 
QKiiznay: that is, a situation wherein life space artifacts 
(animate or inanimate objects) are physically removed one 
from the other or are isolated and minipulated. No logical 
harmony of objects exists in a state of proximity incongruency . 

In order to effect a harmony of parts there is a need 
to create a state of pfiox^mlty congKumcy; that is, a 
situation designed to perceptually or physically unite 
life space artifacts for purposes of completeness and/or 
interaction. Thus, if a teacher wants students to learn 
about community help jobs Che he/she must design a learning 
experience whereby students leave the school -- go out into 
the community - and interact directly with world of work 
employees . 

CAREER EXPLORATION FOR AWARENESS DEVELOPMENT 

Community resources consist of those natural, social, 
and human phenomena to be found within the confines of an 
identified geographical setti-g. 

In ordei' to provide all students with a basic under- 
standing of world of work careers and occupations and to 
enrich their skills development, there is a need to 
Identify and utilize the various resources of the community. 
The author states that all students should be provided with 
a basic understanding of world of work careers and occupations 
because at some point-ln-time in the life of each and every 
individual, he or she, must make a career decision regarding, 
future work. There is no way be which a given individual 
can escape this personal and social responsibility throughout 
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the entirety of a lifetime. Thus, basic understanding of 
world of work careers and occupations is a continuous process - 
through the several grades - which take into consideration 
the maturation level of students, at any given polnt-in-time , 
as well as their abilities and interests. The overall process 
is a step-by-svep developmental one - culminating in a 
product; indivi.-i.uals who are aware - trained - and capable 
of making; realistic career decision regarding their futures. 
CAREER DECISION MAKING 

In order to provide opportunities which will enhance 
the processes and skills of decision making, CE programs 
should focus in on four int-rrelated areas of activity and 
testing. They are: 

1. awareness of occupations 

2. attitudes toward work 

3- career choice competencies 
4. aptitudes for work. 

Students should be aware of diverse occupations in order 
that they have a variety of choices available to them. Without 
a positive attitude toward the world of work the :;v;udents ' 
career decision making process will be hindered. Students 
should be aware of their abilities and talents and should 
apply this introspective knowledge to the career decision 

making process. 

There are several ways by which the individual can gain 
awareness about - and . learn from exploration of world of work 
careers and occupations. 

. 1. Awareness Lessons : Kindergarten through grade twelve 
^ .1 . instructional lessons and units which effect and 
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enrich student awareness of world of work. 

2, Career^ Counseling: A series of 'group career 
counseling meetings and counseling meetings with 
individuals to assist them in decision-making. 

3. Career Seminars: Guest speakers appear before 
.groups of students to discuss their occupations 

and related education/training needs. 
i|. Field Trips : Students are taken out into the 
community - as part of instructional lessons - 
to both observe and Interact with local area 
resources. 

5. Guest Speakers: Coirununity resource people appear 
In classrooms for purposes of meeting with students 
to discuss their jobs. 
5. Mini Courses: Elective skills development courses 

for students in grades 10-12. 
7. Tr aining Sites : Students are placed at community 

resource sites for purposes of pre-employment training and 
skills development. 
EXPERIENCED BASED CE . " 

• There is no adequate substitute for the practical 
career /vocational training experience'' which students gain 
while on-the-job in real world of woriC situations. 

There are times when world of work simulations in 
classrooms can be effectively used to enrich student 
awareness and exposure but no slmu..ated activity or environment 
■can replicate the character of a complex and mult 1- faceted 
real world of work setting In Its entirety. Absent In the 
simulated experience are the people, the atmosphere, the 



dally routines, and the social give-and-take which are 
inherently part and parcel of the character of any given 
community world of work setting. 

If students are to learn and to apply knowledge and 
skills on-the-job then there is a need for them to go out 
into the community; into the marketplace where services and 
skills are exchanged for economic advantage, and to apply 
their abiiibies and talents under real work conditions. 

Student awareness, exposure, and skills training 
can be greatly enhanced when instructional programs are 
structured so as to provide for a balance between pre- 
employment cognition and psychomotor development, and 
skills application in real ;;orld of work situations. 

A good blending, for example, would consist of 
awareness lessons, field trips, and classroom guest speakers 
(K-6); additional lessons, field trips, and classroom 
guest speakers (for purposes of awareness and exposure 
enrichment) as well as career counseling and skills 
oriented mini course ^(7-10 ) : and pre-employment experience 
placement at community ress^urce sites for vocational skills 
training (10-12) . 

Prior to placement at^ community based training sites, 
it is essential that each student's tYitriij lt\)(Ll abllltlt^ 
be known. Entry level factors are those abilities , interests, 
and skills - related to specific vocational occupations - 
which a student possesses at the time when he/sh e is placed 
at a tx-aining site. Using a variety of achievement and 
knowledge test batteries such as those published by INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS LABORATORY (welding), PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
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(business education), PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION (mechanical 
handyman), and SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES (carpenters, 
plumbers), it becoiues an easier task to determine cognitive 
and psychomotor levels of expertise. 

Knowing a student's entry level abilities and skills 
enables che CE program staff to clearly identify sites which 
possess properties and provide experiences which enhance 
learning and skills application. The key to site placement 
is learning through experience . The ultimate determinate of 
the value of student site placement is: .las the student 
developed and applied new knowledge and skills (not previously 
documented vis-a-vis achievement and knowledge battery testing) 
within the context of a site experience? 

Once a student's entry level abilities have been identified and 
evaluated there is a need to: 

1. identify a site which meets the student's voca- 
tional interests and needs; 

2. develop student achievement site training goals 
and objectives; 

3. supervise the student's on-tk(^.-,iob training at the 
site (both knowledge and skills acquisition and 
application); and 

4. the student documents and evaluates his/her experiencec- 
and learning vis-a-vis the f.tated and agreed upon 
goals and objectives. 

In the opinion of, students who have experienced site 
placement and training, off campus experiences get them ready 
for the kinds of jobs that they want when they get cwt of 
school; proviae the opportunity to do something; and onable 
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them to apply all accumulated abilities and skills to the 
immediate task(s). 
FIELD TRIPS 

Simply defined, field trips are' organized small group/ 
large group student activities which compliment and/or 
reinforce classroom instruction- The key to field trip 
success is that each off campus activity serves some stated 
educational goal or ob.jective in-and-by itself . A given 
field trip can be anaestetic experience, s leisure time 
activity, or a classroom instruction enrichment excursion - 
but it must also be a learning experience. The criteria for 
a field trip should be: does the activity possess stated 
goals and objectives and can those aims be me t - to a better 
degree than can be accomplished via some other in structional 
route (e.g., classroom instruction, films or filmstrips, 
guest speakers with slides)? 

Well planned field trips can be employed by teachers 
and CE staff personnel for. purposes of student exposure to - 
and interaction with vocationally oriented community resource 
sites and world of work employees. When the composite 
character and nature of the community cannot be taken into 
the classroom, the field trip activity can be employed for 
purposes of taking students out into the real world of the 
communicy - to observe and learn more about the diversity of 
occupations performed and services provided on a day-to- 
day basis. 
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CE RESOURCE CENTERS AND ST?AFF DEVELOPMENT , i 

There is a need to provide instructional materials for 
teacher/student use in the classroom or outdoors, and to 
provi(^; CF, program professional staff with in-service training. 

No CE program can become fully operational or successful 
unless adequate and diverse instructional materials are made 
available to classrooms. There is a need to create a delivery^ 
system whereby materials are cataloged and made readily 
available for student /teacher use - when most advantageous and- 
complementary to instruction and learning. 

Ideally, a resource center is a central location wherein 
materials are stored and where AV and other instructional 
specialists are located. A resource center can also house 
the school system's curriculum/program development staff. 
In addition to the central materials repository - and in order 
to facilitate the distribution of materials throughout a 
system - there is a need to create and stock satellite 
facilities referred to herein as ^eAoa/tce xoomA. 

Resource rooms, located in individual schools, can be 
manned and supervised by building level AV coordinators. 
These several (building faculty/staff) coordinators, working 
closelj, with the central resource center staff, can see 
to It that buildings are adequately equipped with needed 
materials and that requested hardware/software are delivered. 

At both the central resource center and at the several 
building level satellite resource rooms, there is a need to 
provide facilities and programs related to teacher in-service 
training in AV (e.g., equipment acquaintance, use, and 
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repair) as well as program areas (e.g., career education, 
language arts, mathematics, and the social studies). These, 
several facilifcies should be equipped with dark room, 
laminating machines, duplicators, photo copiers, bulletin 
board display makers, etc.; all of the hardware needed to 
produce instructional items for student use. It is within 
these service centers that teachers receive training in AV. 

Staff development programs should focus in on two (2) 
separate - but interrelated aspects of teacher training: 

1, awareness and exposure to concepts, content, 

. . ' . , materials, pedagogical strategies, and skills 

related to unfamiliar disciplines (e.g., career 
education, environmental education); and 

2. knowledge and skills enrichment (upgrading) 
in more-familiar content and service subjects 
(e.g., language arts, mathematics, music, physical 
education, science, and the social studies). 

The talents of resource center personnel, contracted 
services consultants, and system level teachers, as well as 
support service staff members, can be engaged in the continuous 
process of teacher training. Too often, .the professional 
expertise, skills, and talents of classroom teachers go 
untapped - as a result of a reluctance on the part of 
administrators, curriculum specialists, and higher education 
faculty to directly involve them in the Triow to' training 
of pre-service and other in-service teachers. Teacher 
limited or non-involvement results, locally, in loss of a 
valuable human resource; a resource which is readily available, 
within a given system, at no additional expense to the community 

ERIC 15 
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or to the school. 
VALUES CLARIFICATION 

Many academic subject matter areas ^ such as the several 
social studies disciplines, have incorporated values clarification 
strategies into curricula activities. In career education, one 
of the basic tenents of the instx'uct ional movemerit is student 
appreciation for the world of work; a valuing of work as an honest 
and necessary human endeavor. 

With Sydney Simon^ as a guide there are several strategies 
which can be employed in an attempt to affect student attitudes, 
behavior, decision making, and values regarding work. 

1 . Exposure to community based world of work settings 
via audi-visual presentations, field trips and 
guest speakers (e.g., career seminars) for purposes 
of understanding and appreciation. 

2. Elective mini courses in several vocational areas (e.g., 
building trades, health occupations, mechanics, plumbing) 
for purposes of skills acquaintance and development. 

3. Individual and group counseling and testing (e.g., 
career guidance sessions) to affect attitudes and 
to determine personal strengths and weaknesses. 



6 Reference to Values Clarification by Sydney Simon. 
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4. Valuer Clarification Seminars for students who are 
to be placed at local training sites. To prepare 
them to work cooperatively with others on-the-job, 
to prepare for task responsibility and accomplishment, 
and to participate in the on-the-job decision making 
process . . 
Only as a result of awareness, exposure and on-the-job 
training can students learn about a diversity of occupations 
and gain first hand knowledge of world of work careers. It 
is as a result of their direct involvement in learning 
activities that students comprehend the character and nature 
of work and value it as a human endeavor. It is work that 
enables the talented individual to contribute his abilities and 
skills to the collective whole of society. Work provides 
the individual with the opportunity to better his life - 
the lives of his dependents - and the collective life of the 
community/society. 

COMMENTS ON CAREER EDUCATION IN THE RURAL K-12 SETTING 

In the severalf not so Isolated instances where rural 
school plant facilities, faculty expertise. Instructional 
equipment /materials, and funds are limited, tht natun^al, 
&o(iloLt a.nd human- ^e.6o axe e-i, oi th& community can be incorporated 
Into thf. instructional curricula and employed for purposes 
of student learning enrichment. 

7 Peters, Richard 0. and L. Timothy Fisher, The Utilization 
of Natural, Social and Human Community Resources In the 
Process of Student Career Awareness Development , American 
Educational Research Association (paper presentation), 
April 1976. ED 121 991 
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A key to CE program development and implementation 
in rural communities is staffing. There is a need, for 
someone to be accountable/responsible for program develop- 
ment; that is, someone who's job it is to plan a classroom 
based instructional program, to schedule and supervise field 
trips and other out-of-school excursions, and to test/place/ 
supervise students for on-the-job training at community 
resource sites. 

In the case of most rural communities they have relatively 
small populations, are somewhat isolated one from the other, 
and have limited community resources available for incorpora- 
tion into the instructional program. Someone must plan and 
coordinate the comprehensive program; maxiiuizing the potential 
of the limited natural, social, human, and economic resources 
available . 

The ca/Lee/L zducatlon <ioon.dlna.toK should be involved in 
a variety of professional activities related to CE program 
development, implementation, evaluation, and continuous 
revision/improvement. For example: 

.Recommends and dzvzlop6 new) pn.ogn.am6 and can.n.lcula. 

.Ca/Lee/L zducatlon Instructional matzn.lal6 n.z6oun.cz 
pzn.6on to K-IZ tzachzn.6 . 

. Admlnls tzn.^ and dOOKdlnatzs thz 6tadtnt tn.alnlnQ 6ltz 
pn.OQn.am . 

.Q.ka.lh.& cafizzn. tdaaatlon/ vocational zducat^on adv^ioxy 
and cfia^t commA.ttze.i . 

a& don^altant to thz pno iz&i^lonal itaU fiZQa.fidlyiQ 
pfLogfiam aompllancz uolth all pzfitlnznt nalz& and fiZQalat^on& 

.PfLZpafLZ6 and/o/i 4ape/LU-c4e4 all h.zpoH.t& fizqalfizd to be 
illzd fjoltk local, htatz, and izdzfial ag^nalzi . 
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.To a66l6t tzachzx^ volth thzlh. badgzt Kzqul^ltlon^ 
Kzlatzd to cdn,zzn. zducatlon/ vocational zducatlon 
p/iogn,am6 . 

.Pa/itlclpatz^ In thz evaluation oi thd zHzatlvtmL^^ 
oi tkz ca/izz/i education/ vocational education p/iogn.am6 
a4 thzy n.zlatz to mzztlng htudznt nzzd^ and Intzn,z6t6. 

.Coo/idlnatz6 thz compn,zhzn^lvz KlndzKgaKtzn thh^ough 
QKadz tvozlvz Instructional pn.ogn.am. 

.E6tabll6hz6 and maintains clo^z mn.klng n.zlatlon6hlp^ ^ 
volth community and 6tatz agznclz6 a6 i^zll a6 ■ an.za bu6^nz66Z6, 
Indu6tn.lz4> , and labon. organizations . 

.Supzn.vlsz6 tzachzn. ln-6zn.vlcz training. 

Antzn.pn.zt6 thz carzzn. zducatlon/ vocational zducatlon 
pn.ogn.am6 to thz public. 

.Participates In proiz66lonal group actlvltlz6 and maintains 
mzmbzrshlp In organizations dzvotzd to thz advanczmz^ 
oi carzzr zducatlon and vocational zducatlon. ^SSi^ 




In rural school settings, there is a need ^^^^ 
active participation and support of communlt^reC^?*e people. 
Acting as classroom guest speakers, f le],d^^^chaperones, 
mini course instructors , resource sdfte ^o^r guides, and training 
site supervisors, community rr^"^T^> c^an assist program implementa- 
tion and provide of f-ca|^0^1el#ning experiences and instruction 
for students of dit4!%^n^^*"'ages and abilities. 

In rural systems with limited facilities and funds there 
is a need to mobilize the support of the world of work com- 
munity behind efforts to create and provide career education 
awareness, exploration and £:kills training to students. 
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